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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CATHARINE 
MACAULAY GRAHAM. 

." She, above her sex's dread, 

Had dar'd to read, and dar'dto say she 

read, 
Not the last novel, not the new-born play, 
Not the mere trash and scandal of the day, 
But, (tho* her young companions felt the 

shock) 
She studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and 

Locke; 
Her mind within the maze of history 

dwelt, 
And of the moral muse the beauty felt." 

Crath's Taitst 

' I 'HE intellectual education of wo- 
-*■ men was formerly almost as en- 
tirely neglected, as if the notion 
that females bad no souls, ascribed 
by a vulgar error to the Mohamme- 
dans, had been prevalent in this 
country. The degradation implied 
in this neglect, has been strongly 
felt by some high-spirited females, 
and has been attacked with a firm 
tone of philosophical pride, which 
has convinced persona who were 
willing to let the bright sun of rea- 
son penetrate through the mist of 
prejudice, that women are capable 
©f high attainments, if care be taken 
to cukivate their intellectual facul- 
ties. But although attempts- at im- 
provement have been made in the 
mental cultivation of the minds of 
females, soqae time must elapse be- 
fore much progress can be made. 
Human beings are the creatures of 
circumstances. Women are fre- 
quently deterred from acting right, 
lest they should be supposed eccen- 
tric, and unenlightened person* who 
may wish te prevent females- from 
advancing in useful knowledge, 
have found ridicule a most powerful 
auxiliary in deterring from literary 
pursuits. The all powerful goddess 
•f Fashion has also joined in league 



with the be-darkeners, and among 
her numerous decrees against her 
most invincible enemies, Common 
sense and Rationality, she has issued 
most peremptory orders to all her 
followers in the higher ranks of life, 
not to cultivate their minds so as to 
enable them to give their children 
the earliest lessons of elevation of 
soul, of inspiring them with senti- 
ments of virtue, and of guarding 
them against prejudices fatal to their 
happiness in future life ; but she 
commands them to depute the edu- 
cation of their daughters to gover- 
nesses, of whose qualifications they 
are incapable of judging, and who 
too often succeed in giving their pu- 
pils indelible lessons of affectation 
and vice. The omnipotent sway of 
the goddess of Fashion unfortunately 
does not extend merely to the bigh- 
er class of society, as the females- in 
the middle class, wishing to resem- 
ble those whom they consider their 
superiors, send their daughters to 
boarding schools, in which the sys- 
tem of education pursued is admira- 
bly calculated for keeping the mind 
in ignorance, while the whole atten- 
tion is turned to superficial accom- 
plishments. 

Indeed the sort of education as- 
signed to most women, would lead 
to the supposition that they never 
were to grow old ; for nothing, is- 
taught to them which can render 
advanced years either useful or res- 
pectable. 

To those who ridicule knowledge 
in a woman, who affect to consider 
her mind merely as "a moving toy- 
shop," and who think that happiness 
consists iro ignorance and idleness, 
the words of La Fontaine may b» 
applied ; " let fools say what they 
will, knowledge has its value." Idle- 
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ness and ignorance are the parents 
of one half , of human crimes, and 
knowledge renders persons capable 
of more pleasures. Literature does 
not necessarily make women mas- 
culine in their manners or their dis- 
positions, as the vulgar pretend, but 
well-directed study serves as an ali- 
ment to their active imaginations ; 
it renders them more domestic ; it 
makes society more delightful ; it 
preserves from trifling occupations ; 
it guards against hours of ennui; it 
is at once instructive and amusing in 
youth, and the old age of a literary 
woman is like the evening of a fine 
day. Science and literature have 
been justly said to be the attainments 
least afFi_-cted by the caprices of for- 
tune ; why then are women to be 
debarred from acquiring such pos- 
sessions ? Every season of life has 
its inconveniences, aud females in 
the various vicissitudes of life would 
find literature a more certain and 
substantial resource, than those to 
which they are wont to have re- 
course; the trivial amusements of 
gay life would be less necessary to 
their happiness ; arid a love of 
knowledge can never occasion 
any person to neglect her du- 
ties, since nothing more strongly 
disposes to the due performance of 
them. 

To endeavour to arouse the atten- 
tion of females to the pursuit of higher 
attainments than those which are at 
present fashionable, to shew that a 
highdegree of mental cultivation may 
be attained even under unfavourable 
circumstances, and to inspire with 
a wish for a mere instructive course 
of reading than the last novel, or a tri- 
fling poem, is the motive for present- 
ing a sketehofthe life of Catharine 
Macaulay Graham to the readers of 
the Belfast Magazine. 

This lady, who, by her writings, 
and the powers of her mind, has re- 



flected so much credit on her sex anJ 
country, was born in 1733, at O'lan- 
tigh, near Asbford in Kent. Herfaiher, 
Sir. Sawbridge, was, in his youth 
an officer in the guards, but retired 
early to his estate, where he led an 
inactive life. Mrs. Sawbridge 
died before she had attained her 
twentieth year, leaving two sons 
and two daughters. Mr. Sawbridge 
who severely felt the loss of his wife, 
almost entirely secluded himself 
from society, though possessed of a 
fortune of £.3000 a year. He paid 
no attention ;a the education of his 
daughters, who were left at the 
fam;ly seat, at Ollautigh, to the 
charge of an antiquated, well re- 
commended, but ignorant governess, 
who was ill qualified for the task she 
undertook. Mr. Sawbridge satisfied 
himself with occasional visits to Ms 
family, to assure himself of their 
health and safety. 

Under the superintendence of 
this woman, their minds and charac- 
ters, as directed by other circum- 
stances, took a different turn. The 
eldest daughter, whose temper was 
placid and amiable, while she im- 
proved in health and strength, de- 
rived amusement from her baby- 
house, and from the customary avo- 
cations of her sex and age. Catha- 
rine found nothing to interest Her 
attention in her sister's pursuits ; 
active and curious, she, thirsted for 
knowledge, and her dolls could give 
her no information. The books 
which were put into her hands en- 
tertained her for a lime, while they 
interested her imagination, and gra- 
tified her taste for novelty j but at 
length she became satiated with 
fairy tales and romances, which af- 
forded riot aliment sufficiently 
substantial ,to satisfy the crav- 
ings of her inquiring mind. Having 
found her way into ber father's well- 
furnished library, she became her 
own purveyor, and rioted ia intellec- 
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taal luxury. Every boar in the 
day, which no longer hung heavy 
upon her hands, was now occupied 
and improved. She first made 
choice of the periodical writers, the 
Spectators, Guardian, &c., who, in 
treating of morals arid manners, led 
her to'reflection, while they opened 
and strengthened her mind. As 
she advanced in age, her studies 
took a wider range ; she grew at- 
tached to history, and dwelt with 
delight and ardour on the annals of 
the Greek and Roman republics. 
Their laws and manners interested 
ber understanding, the spirit of pa- 
triotism seized her, and she hecame 
an enthusiast in the cause of freedom. 
The heroic characters and actions 
with which this period of history is 
intermingled and enlivened, seldom 
fail to captivate a youthful and un- 
eorrupted heart. All other books 
were thrown aside ; history became 
ber darliqg passion, and liberty the 
idol of her imagination. Rollin's 
Ancient tiistory, and his account of 
the Roman 'Republic, first lighted up 
that spark in her mind, which after- 
yrardsblazed with so much fervour and 
splendour, and which gave the tone 
to her sentiments and character 
throngb the subsequent periods of 
her life. To a spirit thus excited, 
retirement, by concentrating its 
force, added strength : the world, 
with its lax principles and vicious 
babits, bad not yet broken in upon 
the gay mUtakes of her expanding 
heart, which was enamoured of truth 
and virtue, and ignorant of the diffi- 
:u(ties which retard and obstruct their 
progress. 

From early habits of seclusion, it 
became the choice of Cajharine j 
fcrdinary amusements and occupa- 
tions were tasteless to a spirit 
wrought to higher views apd pur- 
poses ; great delicacy, talehts, and 
sensibility, united in the female 
mind, rarely fail to inspire a distaste 



for common intercourse. From the 
world of frivolity, flattery, and dis- 
sipation, she shrank back to a more 
improving world of her own. In 
the course of her historical studies, 
the pictures of vice and turpitude 
which occasionally presented them- 
selves, while they roused her indig- 
nation, excited the astonishment of 
bar inexperienced heart ; the feel- 
ings of which were called forth, ex- 
ercised, and exalted. The history 
of the depotism and tyranny of a 
few individuals, and the slavish sub- 
jection of uncounted millions, their 
passive acquiescence, their suffer- 
ings, and their wrongs, appeared 
to-her a moral problem, which she 
had no instruments to solve. She 
bad yet to learn the force of pre- 
scription, of habit, and of associa- 
tion, the imitative and progressive 
nature of the human mind, and the 
complicated springs by which it is 
set in motion. She deeply reflected 
on the subject of government, with its 
influence on the happiness and virtue 
of mankind : -she became anxious that 
the distance sbould be diminished 
that separates* isan from man ; and to 
see extended over the whole human 
race those enlightened sentiments, 
eqsa! laws, and equitable decisions, 
tUat might rejstore to its dae propnr- 
tion a balance so ill adjusted, and 
carobitte with the refinement of a 
more advanced age the simplicity 
and virtue of the earlier periods. 
Fraught with these ideas, and with a 
heart glowing with good-will to- 
wards, her species, she took up her 
pen, and gave to the most interest- 
ing portion of the history of ber 
country a new spirit and interest. 

A female historian, by its singu- 
larity cotrtd not fail to excite atten- 
tion ; she seemed tc have stepped 
out of the province of her sex } cari- 
osity was sharpened, and malevol- 
ence provoked. She was attacked 
by petty and personal scurrilities, 
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to which it was believed her sex 
would render her vulnerable. 

" Eut malice vainly throws the poison'd 

dart, 
Unless our frailty shews the peccant part." 

Her tdlenis and powers could 
not be denied ; her beauty was 
therefore called as in question, as if 
it was at all concerned with the 
subject ; or that, to instruct the 
understanding, it was necessary 
at the same time to charm the senses. 
She is deformed (said her adversa- 
ries, wholly unacquainted with her 
person), she is unfortunately ugly, 
she despairs of distinction and admi- 
ration as a woman, she seeks, there- 
fore, to encroach.on the province of- 
ban.' "These were the notions," 
said a lady* afterwards intimately 
connected with the historian.^ " that 
1 was led to entertain of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay, previous to my introduction 
to her acquaintance. Judgethen of 
my surprise, when I saw a woman, 
elegant in her manners, delicate in 
Jier person, and with features, if not 
perfectly beautiful, so fascinating 
in their expression, as deservedly to 
rank her face among the higher or- 
der of human countenances. Infirm 
health, too often the attendant on 
an active and highly cultivated un- 
derstanding, gave to her counte- 
nance an extreme delicacy, which 
was peculiarly interesting. To this, 
delicacy of constitution was added a 
most amiable sensibility,, of temper, 
which rendered Her feeljngly alive 
to whatever concerned those with 
whom she was connected either by 
nature or by friendship. 

" In her friendships Mrs. Macau- 
lay was fervent, disinterested, and 
sincere ; zealous for the prosperity 
and for the moral improvement of 
those, whom she distinguished and 
loved. She was earnest, constant 

* The late Mrs. Arnold of Leicester. 



and eloquent, in her efforts for rec- 
tifying the principles, and enlarg- 
ing the minds of her friends and, 
connections.' It was her favourite 
maxim, that universal benevolence, 
and a liberal way of thinking, were 
not only essential to the freedom and 
welfare of society, but to individual 
virtue, enjoyment, and happiness. 
There was no arrogance in her ex- 
hortations and counsels ; her accent* 
were not less mild and persuasive, 
than her reasoning was energetic and 
forcible." 

Towards the latter end of the year 
1777, she was ordered by her phy- 
sicians to the south of France, for 
the benefit of her health j in which 
journey Mrs. Arnold accompanied 
her. A low nervous fever, to which 
she was subject, had debilitated her 
frame, without deducting either 
from the force or activity of her 
mind. Nothing, duriRg this excur- 
sion, escaped her observation ; her 
conversation and remarks were at 
once acute and profound. 

After crossing the sea, on which 
she was severely exhausted by sick- 
ness, she rested two days at Calais, 
where she soon experienced, from, 
the change of air, and possibly from 
the sea-sickness itself, a salutary ef- 
fect. Her fever seemed to have left 
her, and she sufftred in the remain- 
der of her journey to Paris but little 
inconvenience. She was greatly- 
struck with the different appearance 
of the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, as also with tte face of the 
country itself. Between Calais and 
Paris, she looked in vaiu for the 
healthy and well-fed peasant, the 
the beautiful and iuxurijnt meadows, 
the cultivated farms, and comforta- 
ble far ju- houses, of tier native island. 
Despotism had palsied the hand of 
industry ; an indigent and miserably 
people appeared thinly scattered 
over wi|d and dreary plains. The 
reSections which she made on this 
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occasion, raised in her opinion the 
country which she had qditted ; 
where, in comparative freedom, 
commerce and the arts grew and 
flourished. The travellers stopped 
one day at Cbantilly, where they 
bad an opportunity of observing a 
royal residence*, and contrasting 
it with the wretchedness which they 
had so recently witnessed. Mrs. 
Macaulay was not in a state of 
health to bear the fatigue of inspect- 
ing the palace ; but this was not a 
cause of regret to her, as she could 
receive no pleasure in viewing the 
splendour or one mortal, while the 
misery of thousands pressed upon 
her recollection. 

As they proceeded towards the 
capital, the lace of the country, and 
the looks of its inhabitants, gra- 
dually improved, but, at the first 
post-house at which they stopped to 
change horses, the feelings of the 
travellers were again excited by the 
objects which, crowding around the 
carriage, clamorously implored their 
charitable donations, while they ex- 
hibited in their persons and squalid 
appearance every variety of want 
and of human wretchedness. For some 
miles after this incident she preserv- 
ed a profound silence ; at length, 
taking the band of her fellow travel- 
ler in hers — ' You, my dear friend/ 
said she, * saw yesterday the habi- 
tation of the Prince of Coride, and 
his family at dinner !'• — She paused, 
unable to proceed, but by a look 
that conveyed her meaning moreelo* 
quently than wordsj-. 

On their arrival at Paris, Mrs. 
Macaulay found her health so much 
amended by the journey, that in a 
few days she collected around her, 
by letters of introduction, an agreea- 
ble society. Persons of the first 



• The palace of the Prince of Condi, 
f The people have severely retaliated 
on. thtse prince and noblei 1 



rank and eminence were gratified 
with the opportunity, of paying their 
respects to an Englishwoman, whose 
talents entitled her to distinction. 
In these societies, so congenial to 
her disposition, she experienced a 
high gratification, and appeared 
with peculiar spirit and advantage. 
The pleasure which she inspired wa» 
equally lively with that which she 
received : the universal information 
which her conversation displayed, 
appeared to her auditors not less ad- 
mirable than her historical acquisi- 
tions, and the powers of her mind. 
Her brilliant talents for conversation, 
with the* variety of her knowledge, 
and the vivacity of her imagination 
rendered her a most interesting and 
instructive companion. 

With a mind too enlightened for 
bigotry, the freedom with which 
she delivered her sentiments drew 
upon her the imputation of scep- 
ticism and infidelity. These 
assertions are declared,, by her 
friend, to have been ill-founded, 
as proved by some passages in her 
treatise on the " Immutability of 
Truth." " She confirmed the reali- 
ty of her prepossession," says Mrs. 
Arnold, " in favour of the christian 
revelation, by the most diligent 
cultivation of benevolence towards 
mankind, and the most exact moral 
rectitude in every action of her life. 
She had those hopes, and that con- 
fident >'.<pectation of her own fu- 
ture happiness, which christian 
faith and conscious rectitude only 
can inspire." In testimony of this 
opinion, Mrs. Arnold refers to a con- 
versation which passed between her- 
self and Mrs. Macaulay, when her 
health was in a languishing state, 
at Abbeville, in their way to Paris. 
After reproving her friend's too 
great seusibility and solicitude on 
heraccount, * 1 thought and hoped," 
said she, " that you viewed my 
death but as a short separation be* 
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tween virtuous friends, and that your 
assurance of a re-u*iion with me in 
a more perfect state, would have 
preserved you from being thus se- 
verely affected by the idea of my 
dissolution." She went on to con- 
sole her companion and fellow-tra- 
veller in the same strain : " Consi- 
der our parting," said she, " but as 
a short privation ; for, be assured, 
the friendship of the good will not 
be dissolved by death: we. shall 
agaiu unite in another life." The 
feeble state of her frame, and con- 
sequent sufferings, she said, natural- 
ly led her to these reflections. She 
considered the present state of being 
but as the dawning of existence, nor 
did she shrink from its termination 
as a subject of terror, but was rather 
prepared. to meet her change with 
confidence and satisfaction. Her re- 
searches, she observed, into the na- 
ture of God and of man, and the re- 
lations subsisting between them, 
would have been vain, bad it not 
brought her to this conclusion; vain 
also would have been her convictions 
of the truth of the christian revela- 
tion, and the recompense which its 
author promises to his disciples. 
She trusted, she declared, in that 
Being, who had not given her ca- 
pacities of enjoyment for no ade- 
quate end, that he would preserve 
and support her through the various 
stages of an everlasting existence. 
She lamented the prevalence of sense, 
■Mil the pursuits by which the mind, 
capable of suhlirner flights, was 
bound down to earth and inferior 
gratifications. She called upon her 
friend to observe and to witness, that, 
in her present enfeebled situation, 
her prospects grew brighter with 
Iter progress towards the grave : she 
anticipated the period when her 
spirit,* disencumbered of its tene- 
ment, should no longer be impeded 
in its aspirations and researches, and 
when, in the presence of the Su- 

fMJfAST MAC. NO- IX. 



preme Intelligence, it should find 
the sources of knowledge, of science, 
and of beauty, laid open to its view, 
while its capacities and powers 
should expand without bounds. In 
this exalted and visionary strain she 
continued, at intervals, through the 
day to expatiate ; while she seemed 
to derive peculiar pleasure from the 
idea of the future reunion of the 
virtuous : a cheering and delightful 
notion to susceptible and tender 
minds [ 

Her visit to Parts was critically 
timed, at the period when Great* 
Britain, at war with her colonies, 
beheld the French government with 
a jealous eye. The habeas corpia 
act was also at that time suspended 
in England. In these circumstances 
Mrs. Macaulay was peculiarly cauti- 
ous to give no offence to the admin- 
istration of her country, by entering 
with too much fervour into the cause 
of the Americans ; or by appearing 
to have any other views in her ex- 
cursion to France, (by which the 
colonies were assisted and favoured,) 
than for the benefit and restoration 
of her health During the six weeks 
that she remained in Paris, her a- 
partmenls were crowded with visi- 
tors. Among the Americans who 
were at that time numerous at Paris, 
those who were eminent for their 
learning or talents seized every op- 
portunity of observing the fair his 
torian, and mingling in the societies 
she was accustomed to frequent. 
Apprehensive, from these circum- 
stances, lest her conduct should be 
misconstrued, and finding her health 
much amended since she had quitted 
England, she determined to give up 
the idea of proceeding southward, 
and the rather, as the season of the 
year was unfavourable to travelling, 
and to the accommodations indispen- 
sable to an invalid. The end of her 
journey was in part accomplished, 
and business rendered her presence 
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necessary at home. These motives 
combined to influence her to bid a- 
dieu to the hospitable societies at 
Paris> and to return once more to 
her native land- In a letter to Dr. 
Franklin, before her departure, she 
informed htm of the motives by 
which she had been induced to waive 
the satisfaction of seeing him and 
his American friends at her hotel. 
The circumstances of the times, and 
of her known republican principles, 
rendered her liable to suspicions; 
and the suspension of the habeas cor- 
pus act in England to consequences, 
which, in the delicate state of her" 
health, could not but prove fatal. — 
" The whole tenor of my conduct 
must have convinced you, sir," says 
she, towards the conclusion of her 
letter, " that I should with pleasure 
sacrifice my life, could it be of any 
real service to the cause of public 
freedom. I am now nursing my 
constitution, to enable me to treat at 
large, in the history in which I am, 
at present engaged, on our fatal 
civil war. I am, sir, with profound 
respect for your great qualities, as a 
statesman, patriot, and philosopher, 
yours, &c. &c." 

Having been personally acquaint- 
ed with the greater number of the 
celebrated Americans who had visit- 
ed England, and in the habit of cor- 
responding with those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves on the other 
side of the Atlantic, Mrs. Macaulay 
was very desirous of making a visit 
to the transatlantic republic ; a de- 
sign which she executed in 1785. 
She visited nine of the thirteen Unit- 
ed States, by whom she was receiv- 
ed with kindness and hospitality. 
She terminated her journey to the 
south by paying her respects to 
General Washington, at his seat at 
Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under 
his roof she remained three weeks; 
and continued to correspond with 



him during the remainder of her 
life. 

It seemed to have been her in- 
tention, after her return to England, 
to have composed a history of the 
American contest ; for which pur- 
pose she had been furnished by Ge» 
neral Washington with many mate- 
rials. It is to be regretted that, 
thus qualified, she was, by the in- 
firm state of her health for some 
years prior to her death, prevented 
from the execution of her plan. 
She resided during the greater part 
of the remainder of her life at Bin- 
field in Berkshire ; where, aftej- a te- 
dious illness, attended by much suffer- 
ing, which she supported with ex- 
emplary patience and fortitude, she 
expired, June 22, 1791. 

She was twice married : the first 
time to Dr. George Macaulay, a 
physician of some eminence in Lon- 
don ; and, after bis death, to Mr. 
William Graham, who had also 
been educated to the profession of 
physic, but who afterwards entered 
into the church. She had a daugh- 
ter, who gave her band to Captain' 
Gregory, many years a commander 
in the East India service. 

Aftfr the marriage of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay with Mr. Graham, she retir- 
ed with her husband to their house 
at Bmfieid, upon Windsor forest ; 
where, with congenial tastes and 
dispositions, thev passed their time 
in literary avocations and pursuits. 

Mrs. Macaulay, when intolerable 
health, was accustomed to be in her 
library by six in the morning : she 
was tenacious of the value of time, 
and solicitous for its improvement. 

Mrs. Arnold has pronounced an 
earnest and affectionate testimony 
to the domestic qualifications and 
virtues of her friend ; who, as a 
wife, a mother, a friend, a neighr 
bour, and the mistress of a family, 
was irreproachable and exemplary. 
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« My sentiments," says she, " of 
this admirable woman are derived 
from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with her various excellences, 
and I have observed her in different 
points of view. I have seen her ex- 
alted on the dangerous pinnacle of 
worldly prosperity, surrounded by 
flattering friends, and an admiring 
world ; I have seen her marked out 
by party prejudice as an object of 
dislike and ridicule; I have seen her 
bowed down by bodily pain and 
weakness; but never did I see her 
forget the urbanity of a gentlewo- 
man> her conscious dignity as a ra- 
tional creature, or a fervent aspira- 
tion after the highest degree of at- 
tainable perfection. I have seen 
her humble herself in the presence 
of her Almighty Father ; and, with 
a contrite heart acknowledging her 
weakness, and imploring his protec- 
tion ; I have seen her languishing 
on the bed of sickness, enduring 
pain with the patience of a christian, 
and with a firm belief, that the 
afflictions of this life are but for a 
moment, and that the fashion of this 
world will pass avvay, and give 
place to a system of durable happi- 
ness." 

Her works are : 
1. The History of England, from 
the Accession of James I. to the e- 
levation of the house of Hanover.; 
printed in successive volumes in 
quarto, making in all eight volumes. 
The 6rst volume was printed before 
the year 1769. The eighth and last 
volume was published in the year 
1783-. This volume, ending with 
James II. 's reign, did not complete 
the design expressed in the title- 



page ; the history may, however, 
be considered as continued in 

2. The History of England, from 
the Revolution to the present time, 
in a Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Rector of St. Stephens 
Walbrook, and Prebendary of 
Westminster; published in one vo- 
lume in quarto in 1778. 

3. A treatise on the Immutability 
of Truth, by Catharine Macaulay 
Graham, octavo, 1783. 

4. Letters on Education. 

5. Loose Remarks on certain posi- 
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entitled, Thoughts on the Causes of 
the present discontent. The fifth edi- 
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1770. 

7. An Address to the people of 
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fairs ; bv Catharine Macaulay. 
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[Historical, Literary, and Biogra- 
phical Dictionary; by Madame 
Fortunce Briquet, of the Society of 
Belles Lettres, and of the Atlienx- 
um of Arts, at Paris. Mary Hay'* 
Female Biography, ifc] 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



weapons. row, on the point of which a little 

JpATRICIUS,Parap.part2da, lib. 3, wax has beeu put, will pierce an 

fi»i. 37, says, that "an English ar- ordinary jack, or cuirass." What 



